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him, declaring that this notoriously unarmed country was 
ready on the instant to fight the world in advocacy of 
measures looking to peace. The sentiment, as it has 
reached me, was much what would have been expected if 
some particularly quiet, though corporally large, business 
man, who had been chiefly known for his objection to street 
affrays and pugilistic encounters, had suddenly rushed 
out of his counting room, and, tearing off his coat, flung 
his hat into the gutter, and announced his readiness to 
fight Mr. John Lawrence Sullivan for a shilling. The 
spectacle would not be edifying. 

Moreover, from another point of view, it has its morti- 
fying side. Few things of recent occurrence are more 
suggestive than the different manner in which the atti- 
tude taken by the United States in regard to Venezuela, 
and that taken by the Emperor of Germany in regard to 
South Africa, have been received in Europe. While the 
message of the President raised in Great Britain but a 
mild, and what cannot be- considered otherwise than a 
quiet and dignified discussion, the position of the Em- 
peror of Germany was apparently received with an ex- 
plosion of surprise and wrath. It was much as if the 
mind of England had, by a species of quiet, tacit con- 
sent, let it be known that such an attitude was to be ac- 
cepted almost as a mattei - of course from America, and 
might mean either some party exigency, or a bid for pop- 
ularity through that extreme twisting of the lion's tail 
which is a favorite device of American public characters 
of a certain calibre, and, therefore, not to be taken 
seriously, while, on the other hand, from the Emperor of 
Germany better things were to be expected. He at least 
had been properly brought up, and ought to know what 
language meant. That such a view as this should appar- 
ently have been taken not only in London, but in most of 
the capitals of the civilized world, seems to many the re- 
verse of flattering to national pride. Few like to be classed 
among boors. 

But my purpose, as I said, is to call attention to the 
fact that all the points I have raised are matters of man- 
ner connected with the discussion now going on, and not 
questions going to the essence of the positions our recog- 
nized representatives have assumed. Why it should be 
taken for granted that those who may consider that in 
international dealings, as in dealings between individ- 
uals, courtesy is not incompatible with firmness, and that 
good manners do not necessarily indicate cowardice, 
thereby "consent to betray the American cause," is not 
immediately apparent. May it not arise from a combina- 
tion of too much epithet and not enough reflection ? It 
was the late Ruf us Choate, if I recollect right, who once 
referred to a certain brother at the bar as a "bulldog with 
confused ideas ;" and may it not be that an unusual atti- 
tude on the part of responsible public officials and the 
use of language fortunately not ordinarily heard in inter- 
national correspondence, can arouse a spirit, whether in 
France of 1870, or in the United States of 1896, that 
assumes the character of a bulldog with confused ideas ; 
and yet all the trouble may be due to the manner in which 
the discussion is carried on, and not in any essential de- 
gree to the matter involved in it. 



in return that they cannot get otherwise ? For what pur- 
pose, let us ask our jingos, do they want to acquire out- 
lying possessions, "outposts," "strategical keys," and 
the like, all over the world, which require the mainten- 
ance of big armaments? Of course, only to guard our 
"rights," and especially our commerce. Now, we ask 
them to look over our past history and then tell us whether, 
ever since the war of 1812, our rights have not been suc- 
cessfully maintained, and our commerce has not had all 
the necessary protection, although we did not have out- 
lying possessions, or outposts, or keys, or a big navy? Is 
it not true that we have not had to suffer any insult, that 
our foreign commerce has been unmolested, and has 
freely expanded wherever the enterprise of our merchants 
chose to carry it, and that if it has not expanded more it 
was because our merchants did not carry it any farther, 
and also because its development was hampered by our 
home policy? And if this was the case while we were a 
much feebler nation than at present, why should we be 
hysterical about it since we have become in some respects 
the most powerful nation in the world? 

We have tried the "outpost" policy once — in Samoa. 
There was much excitement about it, and at one time we 
were on the verge of a war with Germany in consequence 
of it. We carried our point diplomatically and got a 
"foothold" there. And what benefit have we derived 
from it ? Not the slightest. It has only involved us in 
irksome responsibilities which we cannot too soon get 
rid of. And as to Hawaii, what commercial advantages 
can we expect to have that we have not already, and that 
no other nation will take away from us at the risk of a 
dangerous quarrel? None whatever. And the advan- 
tages we do enjoy, in Hawaii as well as elsewhere, we 
have without being burdened with the slightest responsi- 
bility for anything outside of our continental stronghold. 
Why, then, this shouting for a policy of needless adven- 
ture and costly armaments to support it? Are the Amer- 
ican people so senselessly tired of their precious privi- 
lege and their glorious distinction of being the only great 
nation in the world which does not consume its substance 
by the support of great war establishments that they 
should sacrifice this blessing not only without gaining 
anything for it, but for the certainty of becoming need- 
lessly involved in the quarrels of the outside world, of 
giving up their best political traditions, and of forfeit- 
ing the boon of peaceful development? Of all the freaks 
of our time this jingo statesmanship is the silliest and 
most reckless. 



AMONG THE PAPERS. 



HARPERS WEEKLY. 



Assuming, however, that the American people are able 
and willing to bear all these loads— what would they get 



There is more Catarrh in this section of the country 
than all other diseases put together, and until the last 
few years was supposed to be incurable. For a great 
many years doctors pronouueed it a local disease, and 
prescribed local remedies, and by constantly failing to 
cure with local treatment, pronounced it incurable. Sci- 
ence has proven catarrh to be a constitutional disease, 
and, therefore, requires constitutional treatment. Hall's 
Catarrh Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, is the only constitutional cure on the mar- 
ket. It is taken internally in doses from 10 drops to a 
teaspoonful. It acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. They offer one hundred dollars 
for any case it fails to cure. Send for circulars and testi- 
monials. Address, 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
BP Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
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A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 

I taught school last winter and this summer. Seeing 
so many advertisements of dish washers, I thought I 
would make some money during vacation. You said in 
your paper the Rapid Dish Washer was the best, so I 
sent to W. P. Harrison & Co., Columbus, 0., who 
manufacture specialties for agents and got one, asked the 
neighbors in and washed the dinner dishes so quick and 
nice, everyone present bought one. I made this week 
$62.00, and that is a great deal better than school teach- 
ing, so I am going to sell dish washers this winter. 
Other teachers would be glad to have this hint. 

DAISY HENRY. 



doubtful as they have been since Robinson Crusoe vent- 
ured in those perils — it would be no misfortune to the 
world. Edward E. Hale. 



BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 
The Monroe ]>octrln«. 

What is called the Monroe Doctrine is now called out 
as a sort of challenge to England in the quarrel of to-day. 
It is pathetic, therefore, to remember that the Monroe 
Doctrine meant, originally, the closest possible alliance of 
England with the United States, that together they might 
introduce liberal principles in the government of South 
America, and, in close alliance, might resist the " Holy 
Alliance " in any effort to restore the Spanish rule in 
South America. 

George Canning, the great English minister who first 
suggested this alliance, and whose suggestion called forth 
the message now famous, of James Monroe, said proudly 
of his diplomacy on this occasion : " I called a new 
world into existence to redress the balance of the old." 

It is worth while to remember that James Monroe, who 
now has the credit of this important announcement, made 
it with the utmost doubt and indecision. In truth, he 
seems to have been a man who deserves no credit, for 
anything he ever did or said, which has lingered in his 
biography or in history. He was, so to speak, driven up 
to his now famous announcement by our dear John Quincy 
Adams, on the one side, and his old master and patron, 
Thomas Jefferson, on the other. 

It ought to be said, also, that the announcement seems 
to have been enough. It answered its purpose. Mr. 
Adams, who was Secretary of State, communicated it at 
once to Russia, where he knew and esteemed the Emperor 
Alexander, as that monarch knew and esteemed him. 
From that moment to this, no Holy Alliance has ever 
appeared in South American affairs, and the poor imita- 
tion of such intervention as Louis Napoleon attempted in 
Mexico will not invite repetition. 

Is it absurd to hope that, with statesmen in the lead in 
both countries, the real Monroe Doctrine may assert itself 
again ? A proposal from America to England to estab- 
lish the High Court of Civilization might be heard now as 
never before. Not " the Parliament of Peace " of which 
Mr. Tennyson sings. There are parliaments enough ; 
congresses enough ; debating clubs enough. But the 
Tribunal of Peace. What is Right? This is the ques- 
tion of the nations. What is True? This is to be an- 
swered. Not, who is strong? Not, who is rich? The 
exchange tells one of those stories ; the peaceful practice at 
targets tells the other. 

If the High Court of Nations existed now — which was 
proposed to the American Congress five years ago — be- 
fore this time every question at issue would have been 
laid before it. And if by cautious methods such as are 
not unknown to jurists, its decision was reserved for a 
century — the boundaries of Venezuela and Grenada as 



CHRISTIAN WORK. 

The popular demand for arbitration as the right meth- 
od for adjusting the Venezuelan boundary line question 
was admirably reinforced last week by utterances from 
sources which cannot fail to command attention. First 
came the message of the Governor of this State to the 
legislature. After expressing his unbelief that our rela- 
tions with Great Britain would be impaired, Governor 
Morton said : 

"Arbitration affords a simple, humane and honorable 
method of determining national disputes, and it is scarce- 
ly conceivable at this period of the world's history that 
any great nation is willing to take the responsibility of 
the needless sacrifice of human life and the wanton de- 
struction of property which would be the inevitable result 
of an armed couflict." 

The same sentiment was very distinctly declared by 
the legislature of this State. "It is our clear convic- 
tion," say the legislature, " that arbitration is the true, 
logical, intelligent, humane and honorable method of 
settling differenees, especially between the great Chris- 
tian nations of the world." The Chamber of Commerce 
also raised its voice against the British position, and 
under the leadership of Carl Schurz suggested a joint 
commission for determining the Venezuelan boundary. 
All this action, it will be seen, is taken against the right 
claimed by Lord Salisbury to force the Schomburgk line 
upon Venezuela. It means, read between the lines, the 
hearty support of the President and of Congress in their 
demand for arbitration, as against arbitrary force, as a 
means for settling the Venezuelan dispute. This Vene- 
zuelan incident has so far served an admirable purpose in 
emphasizing the office of arbitration as a peaceful means 
of adjudicating international disputes. In the light of the 
utterances called forth, and the public sentiment mani- 
fested on this subject, Lord Salisbury's dispatch curtly 
refusing arbitration will furnish strange reading by the 
end of the century. 



PEACE SOCIETIES IN AMERICA. 

The American Peace Society, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary. 

The Universal Peace Union, 12*3 Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Alfred H. Love, President. 

The Christian Arbitration and Peace Society, 310 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Rev. Henry S. Clubb, Secretary. 

National Association for the Promotion of Arbitration, Wash- 
ington, D. C, Belva A. Lockwood, President. 

Peace Department of the N. W. C. T. U., Winthrop Centre, 
Maine, Hannah J. Bailey, Superintendent. 

The Peace Association of Friends in America, Richmond, Ind., 
Daniel Hill, Secretary. 

The South Carolina Peace Society, Columbia, S. C, Rev. Sidi 
H. Browne, President. 

The Illinois Peace Society, 200 Randolph St., Chicago, 111., 
Edward Coale, Holder, 111., President, Allen J. Flitcraf't, Cor.-Sec. 

The Pacific Coast Arbitration Society, Monterey, Cal., E. Ber- 
wick, Secretary. 

The Connecticut Peace Society, Old Mystic, Conn., Fred E. 
Whipple, Secretary. 

The Rhode Island Peace Society, Providence, R. I., Robert P. 
Gifford, Secretary. 

Friends' Peace Association of Philadelphia, 140 North 16th St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., William F.Wickersham, Corresponding See. 

Arbitration Council, 1224 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., Geo. 
May Powell, President. 



